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THE FUNCTIONAL TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 



E. A. CROSS 
The State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 

One of the most serious mistakes ever made by the specialist 
in education has been made by those who know more about the 
science of mind than about the science of language. I refer to the 
theory that the man who has anything to say will be able to find 
a fitting way to say it — that whoever thinks straight will speak 
straight. English has been called a grammarless tongue, and it 
has been supposed, therefore, that it is a language easy to learn 
to speak correctly. The language has, indeed, but a few inflec- 
tions, and it is in that sense nearly grammarless. It is, however, 
an open question whether it is not more difficult to acquire precision 
and effectiveness in the use of a non-inflected language than in one 
fully inflected. There are a thousand things that must be pain- 
fully acquired some time or other if one is to speak and write with 
any degree of confidence in himself or satisfaction to others. 

I may be making a mistake just as serious as that of the pro- 
fessional educator just referred to when I assert that it is entirely 
possible that the beginning of training for straight thinking is 
straight speaking. Each of these processes reflects upon the other. 
One who thinks with clearness and directness will naturally seek 
for the means to make himself exactly understood by others. And 
then the one who speaks with accuracy and to the point will find 
himself gradually becoming free from the bondage of slipshod and 
slovenly thinking. 

Like the messages of the diplomatic world, thinking is in code. 
I have an idea. My means of conveying that idea to another is 
by a code. And the only hope I have that the thought will reach 
him exactly as it welled up in my own mind is that there is an 
accurate transmission code known in its exactnesses by both of us. 
This involves a knowledge, not only of the denotations of the 
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words of our common code, but of the connotations as well. Both 
the speaker and the hearer must know the customary arrangements 
of these symbols in sentences, the inflectional forms, the idioms; 
and both speaker and hearer must agree upon the content of 
the words, upon the word-order, the forms of inflection customary 
in a given construction, and the idiomatic uses involved in this 
language code. 

All this means that spoken language is no haphazard matter 
to be chanced upon by instinct or careless imitation. Written 
language requires even greater care about details. There are 
hundreds of things about it that must be known as matters of fact — 
that are not acquired by reason, but by conscious imitation and 
memory. If this be the case, language, both oral and written, 
must be taught. Fortunately most of the customs of speech are 
acquired by observation. Still others are taught at home by par- 
ents, so far as the parents happen to know or care. But there are 
still other matters left for the school, and these the school must not 
shirk. 

Those elements of speech that are mere matters of curious lore 
have no place in the grammar to be taught in the elementary 
school. There is no potential mode in English. Our verbs have 
only two tenses and no passive voice. The nouns are very for- 
tunately free of case except the possessive. Very few verb forms 
agree with the subject in either person or number. One might go 
on making a catalogue of the make-believes of English grammar 
which are ordinarily taught but which do not function in the speech 
and writing of our pupils either in school or after school years are 
gone. There are, however, many matters in English speech which 
are important but which the young person does not succeed in 
acquiring unconsciously either at home or in school. Now it 
should be the function of grammar teaching to find out what these 
matters are and to place upon them the emphasis of the language 
and grammar lessons. 

When we use the term "functional English grammar," we mean 
those observed facts of the English language which have a. function, 
an office, a work to do in directing the student toward the standard 
literary or spoken use of the language by the large body of cultured 
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and educated men and women who use as a medium of thought- 
exchange the code which we call the English language. The teacher 
who keeps constantly before herself this notion of "function" will 
soon acquire the means of determining whether it is worth while 
to teach a given fact or best to omit it. 

When I began to make plans for this paper I said to myself 
that I would never consent to accept occasional and incidental 
teaching as functional. The first revolt that was made against 
the old definition-grind in the teaching of grammar was a complete 
revolution. The teachers threw out grammar altogether. They 
tried to teach the subject-matter incidentally along with lessons in 
reading, literature, and other subjects, merely correcting errors, 
giving the reasons or withholding them, as the teacher thought 
best. Naturally enough their pupils got nothing. They failed to 
arrive. The plan was then more or less modified, and gradually 
the ponderous textbook came back into use loaded down with 
some new appliances for teaching composition. There are still 
many schools at the one extreme or the other, still some grubbing 
into the mountain content with a mere glimpse now and then of the 
pay streak, and others soaring high into the blue. These last are 
trying to teach grammar and composition by instituting magazine 
and newspaper work in the grades and having their pupils write 
essays, lyrics, sonnets, articles, news items, and what not for these 
publications, forgetting that it is not the opportunity of launching 
the flight of supersouls that most of us sigh for, but the chance to 
teach human beings, mostly like ourselves "of the earth, earthy," 
what to say and why in the place of "ain't got no" and "hadn't 
ought of." 

Some years ago I made the discovery that poor spellers had a 
comparatively small group of rather common words which they 
misspelled over and over until they created the impression of never 
knowing how to spell anything. I found that an examination of 
a quantity of their written pages and an alphabetical listing of 
these words habitually spelled with a humorous originality would 
in most cases produce a list so short that the task of conquering 
the habit of unconventional spelling seemed so small that it might 
be undertaken with great hope of success. It has seemed to me 
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that the errors in speech and writing might be similarly catalogued 
into a short list, encouragingly simple. If this could be done and a 
grammar planned so as to teach correct usage and the reasons for 
such usage, covering the constructions in this list of common errors, 
we should have a "functional" grammar. The book, well organ- 
ized with sentences for illustration and analysis, and with ample 
exercises for practice in building up sentences into correct and 
effective constructions, would, I believe, be astonishingly brief- 
not more than a hundred pages. 

I am convinced that language below the sixth grade, perhaps 
below the seventh, should be taught through practice in speaking 
and writing, the teacher giving reasons whenever making correc- 
tions, if the reason is within the pupil's grasp. You will observe, 
then, that I am talking to seventh- and eighth-grade teachers when 
I speak of making a logically organized functional grammar and 
teaching it through precept, example, drill, synthesis, analysis, 
and all other means that may be used to anchor good-language 
habits immovably in the minds of the pupils. 

Then to make the outlines of a functional grammar it would 
be necessary to have a number of seventh- and eighth-grade teachers 
observe the speech habits of their pupils, make a catalogue of the 
actual errors, and finally group these errors as to kind. By way of 
parentheses, it needs to be said that the teachers who do the ob- 
serving and classifying must themselves know idiomatic English 
(not all teachers do) and must have some training and skill in 
observing and classifying, if the results are to be of any worth. 

It was my plan to make a set of observations of this kind before 
writing this paper. I have not had the time or opportunity to do 
so, but fortunately just as I was in the midst of the writing, the 
Elementary School Journal appeared with an account of the very 
matters that I needed to have tried out. The article is written by 
the English supervisors in the Boise, Idaho, schools, Miss Gertrude 
Earhart and Miss Jennie Small, under whose direction the observa- 
tions were made. Their classification of errors is as follows: 

1. Verbs: 

a) Past tense and perfect participles confused. 

There are only about forty of these troublesome verbs, and most of 
the errors occur with as few as ten of these. 
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b) "Ain't," and "had got" and "have got" where mere possession is 
indicated. 

c) Disagreement of subject and verb. 

When you remember that agreement is required only for verbs in 
the third person, singular number, in the indicative mood, this trouble 
ceases to be a large one. Under this division should be considered the 
proper colloquial uses of all the contractions. 

d) Sequence of tenses. 

e) The proper uses of "shall" and "will." 

The facts about the proper uses of "shall" and "will" can be 
reduced to five very simple statements, but to transfer these facts from 
knowledge to habitual use is not so easy. 

f) "Try and" for "try to." 

This error is not serious. It is seen in good usage about as frequently 
as the once anathematized split infinitive. 

2. Double negatives. 

3. Pronunciations grossly inaccurate, such as "git," "jist," "in" for "ing," 

"fur," etc. 

4. Pronouns: 

a) Case forms: 

(1) In compound subjects. "Harry and me did it." 

(2) Object of a preposition or verb. 

(3) After a copula. 

(4) In compounds like "theirselves." 

b) Pronouns used for adjectives: "Them boys." 

c) "John he." 

d) Indefinite reference. 

5. Adverbs: 

a) Adjectives for adverbs. 

b) "This here" and "that there." 

6. Colloquialisms, provincialisms, and vulgarisms, such as "lots" for "much" 
and "many," "mad" for "angry," "learn" for "teach," "get to go," 
and "like" as a conjunction. "Well," "w'y," and "so" at the beginnings 
of sentences. 

Knowing the facts about the specific types of errors, it would be 
the task of the maker of the functional grammar to arrange these 
facts in a logical way and to treat each of the errors in the section 
where it arises, verb errors in the section dealing with verbs, etc. 

Such an arrangement would naturally begin with the sentence, 
and would seek to develop the sentence in such a way as to create 
a sentence-sense that would not permit the use of a long series of 
simple sentences connected by "ands," the punctuation of a phrase 
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or subordinate clause as a complete sentence, or the separation 
of logically complete sentences by a comma or an "and." This 
should culminate in a feeling for the function of phrase-modifiers 
and subordinate clauses. 

The second section of our functional grammar would take up 
the parts of speech, reducing each to the very lowest terms capable 
of overcoming the errors found to be common in the use of that 
part of speech. All the customs regarding punctuation should 
be taught in connection with the work on sentence-making. 

And, finally, the pupil should be given drill of all kinds to fix 
the habits of correct speech. By this time the reasons for things 
should be pretty well established. A pupil has just as much right 
to know why things are so in grammar as in arithmetic. 

The program in functional grammar is a simple one, and the 
functional textbook, when it is written, will be short. The task, 
however, of making even the few simple corrections that each pupil 
will be found to have need for is no small one, and will require 
intelligence and patience — and maybe long-suffering; but it can 
be accomplished. The functional point of view is the right one. 
It does not deprive the pupil of the advantage of any of the good 
features of the older method — drill, logical approach, and discipline 
in reasoning — but it does define the problem and make possible 
an intelligent individual application in the teaching of all that the 
teacher knows about the English language. 

In this discussion of teaching grammar functionally I have 
tried to make clear the following: The theory that clear thinking 
will find a way to clear speaking is to a limited extent true, but 
in the main a fallacy. In a measure accurate speaking is itself a 
discipline encouraging the habit of careful thinking. Grammar 
facts which guide the pupil toward habits of correct speaking and 
writing are "functional," and others are of no use to the elementary 
student of English. The question of function will guide a teacher 
in knowing what to teach and what to omit. The grammar facts 
which really function in expression are comparatively few, but they 
need to be carefully recognized, logically arranged, and then per- 
sistently taught, by means of precept, example, drill, the use of 
sentence-building, sentence-analysis, diagrams, and the constant 
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employment of these correct constructions in the language period, 
in the arithmetic class, in every class, all day and every day, in 
school, on the playground, and at home, with a vigilance that 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, until your pupils speak with ease and 
from established habit a language that is accurate, unstilted, 
forceful, and yet beautifully simple. 

And now, finally, for fear of leaving this one point obscure, let 
me define in a few words a position I have assumed by implication 
throughout this discussion. If by " functional " teaching you mean 
casual, incidental, occasional teaching of grammar, just as a need 
happens to be observed, I should say that it gets nowhere and is 
futile; but if you mean a search for the pupil's habitual errors and 
then a systematic and logical organization of the grammar facts 
that are needed, and an intelligent and persistent teaching of those 
facts until they become a part of his speech habits, I am a confirmed 
"functionalist." 



